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_A Voyage Round Africa 


Dyed We LIPMAN, D.S.O., M.C. 


As readers of his many books on climbing in Asia and Africa will know, Major Tilman 1s one of 
Britain’s most experienced mountaineers. Having made in a 45-foot cutter the long voyage which 
he described in his book Mischief in Patagonia (7957), he was led by his “‘taste for remote 
places” to spend thirteen months in circumnavigating Africa, as recorded in the following article 


TuIs voyage originated in an unsuccessful 
attempt to reach Iles Crozet, three small 
French islands some 1500 miles south-east of 
Cape Town. Field-Marshal Count Von 
Moltke—or perhaps it was someone else— 
remarked that few plans withstand contact 
with the enemy. Which is precisely what 
happened to our plan of landing and spending 
two months on these islands climbing and 
exploring. Why Iles Crozet? 

A mountaineer with a boat and a taste for 
remote places is inevitably attracted by re- 
mote, mountainous islands. The Southern 
Ocean, that unbroken stretch of sea encircling 
the globe south of the three stormy capes, 
Good Hope, the Snares (south of New Zea- 
land) and the Horn, is pre-eminently the 
place for such islands. Many lie on the fringe 
of the Antarctic in ice-encumbered waters, 
but others lie between the parallels of 40° and 
50° South, regions free from ice, where a small 
boat with a strong crew and a lot of luck 
might venture. Except for the annual visits 
of whaling-fleets and expedition-ships the 
Southern Ocean is now deserted. In the days 
of sail the Roaring Forties, as they were called, 
were a shipping highway and most of the 
islands were familiar to sealers. Sealers and 
shipwrecked crews are the only long-term 
visitors Iles Crozet have had. 

Having at length overcome the difficulties 
inherent in finding an amateur crew for so 
long a voyage to such inhospitable regions, 
we left Lymington in Mischief, a 52-year-old 
gaff cutter, on June 30, 1957. To enjoy 
favourable winds a sailing-ship bound for the 
Cape, after passing the Canaries and Cape 
Verde Islands, stands across the Atlantic 
towards the coast of Brazil. With only one 
call at Las Palmas our passage was unevent- 
ful except for the man who fell overboard 
while we were running fast in the north-east 
Trades. In such a case it is vital to keep the 
man in sight—not easy even in daylight if the 
sea is rough, and impossible at night unless 
the lifebuoy one throws after him has a flare 
which works. 

We made our landfall at Recife and put in 
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to refresh at Bahia 250 miles further south. 
Bahia, or Sao Salvador, founded in 1549 and 
the oldest city in Brazil, lies on the bay side 
of a high peninsula which shelters the magni- 
ficent bay of Todos os Santos from the 
Atlantic. We anchored under a fort built by 
the Dutch 400 years ago. Old forts and 
churches abound, some of the latter being 
built in the 16th century of marble brought 
from Europe. More lively than these relics 
were the swarming market by the quay and 
the strangely rigged country boats bringing 
produce from across the bay. 

Except for albatross and a few whales the 
South Atlantic is nowadays a lonely sea. The 
only ship we sighted after leaving Bahia, the 
Ericbank from Durban for Buenos Aires, came 
close enough to hail us. Shortly after this 
great event—for so one regards such a meet- 
ing in mid-ocean—we harpooned a shark. It 
is widely understood that sharks eat men; 
unluckily one of the crew recalled having read 
somewhere that men sometimes eat sharks. 
Perhaps there are edible varieties but this one 
tasted like warm, white, unsweetened blanc- 
mange. Only the host at this unpremeditated 
banquet, the chap whose harpoon provided 
it, had anything to say in its favour. 

Whether a man is a mountaineer or a 
sailor he could hardly light upon a more con- 
genial place than Cape Town. During our 
three weeks’ stay I was taken scrambling and 
the other mountaineer did some serious 
climbing. Mzuschief was hauled out on the 
Yacht Club slip and various repairs made, 
and by November 20 we were ready for sea. 
It was unfortunate that with the critical part 
of the venture at hand we should lose one of 
the original crew and that his substitute, 
found at the last moment, had no sea experi- 
ence. 

Iles Crozet lie in 46° 47’ South and 51° 
East. On the way there we hoped to sight 
Marion Island where arrangements had been 
made for the meteorological station to show a 
light at night during the relevant period. 
Alas, a week out from Cape Town and only 
some 500 miles on our way, we met a storm 
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(Left) Mischief, the author’s 52-year-old 
gaff cutter, alongside the quay at Bahia in 
Brazil after having crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
trom England, via the Canary Islands. 
(Below) Country boats, which bring produce 
from across the bay of Todos os Santos to Bahia. 
Bahia, founded in 1549, 1s the fourth largest 
city of Brazil; until 1763 it was the capital. 
The harbour is in the older part of the city ; 
the upper part, administrative and residen- 
tial, has many r7th- to 18th-century churches ; 
some of them fine examples of Brazilian baroque. 
(Opposite, top) An unlucky shark harpooned 
in the South Atlantic. It was cooked and eaten, 
without enthusiasm, by some members of the crew. 
(Opposite, bottom) Albatrosses in the South 
Atlantic. Although only young, these birds had 
a wing-span of six feet. During calms, several 
might settle on the water waiting for the con- 
tents of a garbage-pail to be thrown overboard 
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which upset all our hopes! Whether we 
should have found the islands, for such specks 
in the ocean would have been difficult to find 
in thick weather, or having found them 
whether the anchorage would prove safe 
enough, were problems that we were not to 
have the satisfaction of tackling. 

A north-westerly gale had been blowing for 
a day anda night. We were running before it 
fairly comfortably under bare poles. The big 
seas rolling up astern demanded care and 
constant alertness from the helmsman. Early 
on the morning of the second day a violent 
unchecked yaw left Mischief broadside-on to 
a wave. It broke on board, half drowned the 
unlucky helmsman and stove in the cockpit- 
coaming and the bulwarks on either quarter. 
The damage was not serious, but when the 
watch below tumbled up, for the violence of 
the blow and the angle she lay over told us 
something was wrong, we found that the 
dinghy lashed on deck for’ard had gone over- 
side, bending the iron lifeline stanchions as it 
went. Meantime the boat had been brought 
stern to sea again and we quickly hoisted a 
small storm-jib to assist the steering. 

About midnight the wind began to take off. 
Next morning, having chewed over the pro- 
blem during the night, we put her on course 
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for Durban. With no means of landing the 
shore party there seemed little point in fetch- 
ing Iles Crozet; and I felt we were not a 
strong enough crew to face another thousand 
miles of the Roaring Forties with neither safe 
harbour nor facilities at the other end. A 
fortnight later we reached Durban where we 
spent ten days repairing the damage, obtain- 
ing a dinghy and finding substitutes for those 
of the crew who left us. 

Some stores which we had not been able to 
take on at Cape Town had been sent round 
to Beira, so on December 23 we cleared and 
sailed for that port. For the first two days we 
were short-handed, the weather being too 
rough for the newcomers who had not yet 
found their sea-legs. Beira is not much of a 
place for yachts. The tides run strongly, 
especially the ebb which, backed by the 
Pungwe River, attains a rate of five knots. 
A humiliating episode occurred when Mischief 
dragged her anchor and made out to sea at 
no mean speed, while the two men on board 
sat in the cabin complacently digesting their 
supper. Luckily an extremely alert harbour 
official saw her go, chased her in a launch and 
came alongside before we had hit either the 
beach or any one of several anchored steamers. 

We proposed breaking the long haul to 
Aden by calling at Ile Grande 
Comore, the largest of the 
Comoro Islands at the northern 
end of the Mozambique Chan- 
nel between Madagascar and 
the African coast, and at Alda- 
bra, a small atoll some 300 
miles further north. The 
thousand-odd miles to Moroni, 
the capital and only harbour of 
Grande Comore, took twenty- 
two days. It was a slow and 
anxious passage. In that part 
of the Indian Ocean the month 
of January is the height of the 
cyclone season, so we kept an 
apprehensive eye on the baro- 
graph, particularly during a 
long bout of thick, squally 
weather when for four days 
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By courtesy of the South African Tourist Corporation 


(Above) Yachts in the bay at Durban, where Mischief put in after gale-damage made it impractic- 
able to continue to Iles Crozet. Durban, the port for Natal, is the largest city in the Province. 


(Below) Lawns and ornamental gardens on the waterfront, behind which rise luxury-flats and hotels 
By courtesy of the Union Castle Mail Steamship Co. Lid 
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Mischief called at Beira, 


spread the island is clothed in vegetation up 
to about 6000 feet, for it enjoys a copious 
rainfall. Moroni has some 6000 inhabitants, 
a mixture of Arab, Persian, Madagascan, and 
Negro. As well as French officials there are 
a few French settlers engaged in growing 
vanilla and ylang-ylang, a shrub of grotesque 
shape and flowers of pleasing smell from 
which an essential oil is extracted. The big 
event at Moroni is the fortnightly steamer 
from Madagascar which anchors well outside. 
Most of the populace then assembles on the 
jetty to watch the fun while hundreds of 
deck-passengers in their best and brightest 
clothes disembark in a curious assortment of 
craft from twelve-oared barges down to 
single-paddle outrigger canoes. The harbour 
which is shallow and ill-protected is used by 
a few inter-island trading dhows. Over- 
looking this harbour are the mosque and a 
regular rabbit-warren of Arab-style houses 
built of coral rag; beyond them are the Resi- 
dency, a bank and the inevitably ramshackle 
Grand Hotel. 

Two of the crew spent three days ashore 
climbing Kartala. My happiest moment 
came when we got up our anchor and sailed 
away. For while a boat of one’s own enables 
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chief shipping centre of Portuguese East Africa and its second city 


one to visit out-of-the-way places, after reach- 
ing the place the boat becomes a liability. It 
cannot be locked up and left like a house. 
Few ports are without their waterside thieves, 
winds and tides behave in unforeseen ways, 
so that on the whole the anxious owner 
attains peace of mind only by staying on 
board. 

However many one may have made, a 
fresh landfall never fails to stir the blood, the 
thrill being relative, perhaps, to the number 
of days at sea. An island landfall, preferably 
at dawn, has a sharp, ecstatic savour of its 
own. On the ninth day out from Moroni we 
sighted Aldabra, a dark green line on the 
blue horizon and in the sky above a charac- 
teristic green shimmer betraying the presence 
of the lagoon. As we approached the settle- 
ment the manager came off in a pirogue 
rowed by six muscular, smiling Negroes. As 
visitors are rare and the schooner from the 
Seychelles on its bi-annual trip was not due 
for a month, they were delighted to see us and 
to exchange small gifts: cigarettes and bully- 
beef on our part; eggs, coconuts and limes 
on theirs. 

The atoll consists of four islands, for the 
ring of coral surrounding the lagoon is 


divided by four passes. It is leased by a 
Seychelles company which employs a labour- 
force of seventy men, women and children, 
all brought from the Seychelles, in catching 
and drying fish of all kinds and green turtle. 
A minor source of income is the giant land- 
tortoise, similar to those found on the 
Galapagos, a few of which are supplied to 
various museums. On the beach we saw a pen 
containing about twenty of these creatures 
awaiting shipment. The turtles are har- 
pooned in the sea or turned over and later 
killed when they come up the beach at cer- 
tain seasons to lay their eggs. The dried 
meat and calipee is exported. Calipee 
(beloved of Thackeray’s, Jos Sedley) is the 
gelatinous substance beneath the shell used in 
the preparation of turtle-soup. A turtle lays 
up to 200 eggs which hatch out almost simul- 
taneously after forty days. Only a small per- 
centage of the young turtles survive. On the 
short trek from the hatching-out place to the 
sea—for which they instinctively make— 
many are taken by the rapacious frigate- 
birds, and those that reach the sea are preyed 
upon by sharks and other fish. 

With the manager as pilot we motored 
round the north-west corner of the atoll to 
enter Main Channel, the deepest pass into 
the lagoon, where we anchored. The surface 


of metamorphosed coral rock—which rings 
like metal when you walk on it—is jagged and 
pitted with large and small cavities and is 
mostly covered with a stubborn and almost 
impenetrable jungle of live trees and dead 
trunks hopelessly intertwined. In the evening 
I rowed ashore alone with a sleeping-bag and 
some food to spend the night on Polymnie 
Island on the other side of the pass. In the 
course of a thirteen-months’ voyage this was 
my only night ashore, an enjoyably romantic 
night but uncomfortable. 

Pirates did not confine themselves to the 
Spanish Main. The Indian Ocean, too, 
offered a wide and rich field for their enter- 
prise, and its many islands a secure retreat. 
Aldabra, as befits a lonely, tropical island, is 
credited.with a pirate’s treasure. On Polym- 
nie Island, according to the manager, an 
ancient anchor and a solitary grave had been 
discovered. Those few who had visited the 
grave had been frightened off by a ghost. 
The anchor eluded me but I found the grave, 
marked only by two pieces of bar iron riveted 
together in the shape of a cross; and since it 
was in a pleasant open space under some 
casuarina trees I brought my gear from the 
dinghy, lit a fire and settled down for the 
night. At sundown mosquitoes became 
troublesome. Putting my bare legs inside the 


A street in Beira. Beira, which is also the port for Rhodesia, has a population of over 40,000 
By courtesy of the Union Castle Mail Steamship Co. I 


The author 
(Above) The crater of Kartala, a semi-active volcano which rises to 7900 feet on Grande Comore, the 


largest of the four Comoro Islands, a French territory between Madagascar and the African mainland. 
(Below) The mosque at Moroni, capital of Grande Comore. Mischief found uneasy anchorage there 


By courtesy of Service Général de I’ Information, Madagascar 


The author 
(Above) Mischief broke the long haul between Beira and Aden a second time at the small atoll of 


Aldabra, a dependency of the British Seychelles islands. This is one of the passes into the lagoon. 


(Below) On the atoll live giant land-tortoises ; some are shown here in a pen awaiting shipment 
The author 


sleeping-bag and rolling down my shirt- 
sleeves, I lit a pipe to defend my face and 
began to muse upon the grave and the 
advantage of having a dead body to bury on 
top of one’s hoard as a deterrent to squeamish 
diggers. Glancing in the direction of the 
grave I found I was being watched by two 
hideous goggle-eyes regarding me with a 
fixed, expressionless stare. They were nearly 
a foot from the ground and in front of the 
eyes two great pincer claws waved slowly but 
menacingly. The huge land-crab, for such it 
was, made no move as I stood up, nor any 
move after I hit him with the back of a 
hatchet. Another appeared, and yet another, 
to be dealt with in the same way, and then 
several more. The idea of sleeping there 
under the baleful gaze of these loathsome 
creatures became abhorrent. Retreating to 
the hauled-out dinghy I contrived a rough 
bed with oars laid across the thwarts. More 
horrible eyes began staring up at me from 
the sand, but in the dinghy I was safe and 
slept fitfully in spite of mosquitoes. 

Back at the anchorage off the settlement 
we found the sea too rough for a pirogue 
to come alongside with drinking-water for our 
tanks. Early accounts of Aldabra mention 
a well of fresh water. Our friend the manager 
had no knowledge of this and relied upon 
stored rain-water for his family of seventy 
souls. We were obliged to wait for our water 
while wind and sea increased to a degree that 
ensured us an anxious night. A prudent sea- 
man would have spent the night out at sea, 
for the wind was on-shore and less than fifty 
yards astern of us the sea broke angrily on a 
coral reef. In fact at the settlement they had 
hoisted a white flag which later we learnt was 
a warning to us to clear out. 

Having watered we sailed away north- 
wards and soon crossed the equator for the 
second time. In latitude 3° North we raised 
the Pole Star while the Southern Cross still 
hung high in the sky astern of us. We made 
our first landfall at Cape Guardafui, and hav- 
ing rounded it and thereby brought the wind 
free went up the Gulf of Aden in style escorted 
by two sharks and three small, striped pilot- 
fish. We attributed the loss of the rotator of 
our log-line to these too-friendly sharks, pos- 
sibly the one whose back soon turned bright 
blue through scratching it against our anti- 
fouling paint. 

Aden is no longer the drowsing place that 
I remembered in the thirties: a place that 
came to life only when the mailboat arrived, 
where camels were more numerous than 
motor-cars, and that boasted one dingy 
hotel where for a small fee one could see a so- 
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called mermaid (though in fact it was an 
aquatic mammal called a dugong). The oil- 
refinery across the bay, the extension of the 
harbour and the numerous oiling-berths have 
changed all this. Aden is now a busy place 
where 500 ships a month call. In the thirties 
the comparable figure was about 100. 

At Cape Town they had warned us quite 
seriously to beware of Red Sea pirates—such 
is the enchantment that distance lends to a 
scene. Possibly ifa small boat were imprudent 
enough to anchor off some obscure village on 
the Arabian coast the natives might prove 
hostile. We had no intention of putting 
temptation in their way. What with its 
stream of shipping, currents, baffling winds, 
scattered reefs and partially lit shores, the 
Red Sea is lively enough for yachts without 
any pirates. 

A brave south wind carried us in ten days 
to the latitude of Port Sudan where the pre- 
vailing northerlies quickly quenched our 
rising hopes of making a fast passage. Gain- 
ing a little northing on each tack we crossed 
and recrossed the sea several times, sighting 
Jedda and Yanbu on the one side and becom- 
ing entangled among the reefs of Foul Bay 
on the other. Approaching the Straits of 
Gubal at the entrance to the Gulf of Suez, 
where the winds are often strong and the seas 
short and steep, we could make no northing 
at all. After shipping a sea which among 
other damage broke a pane in the cabin sky- 
light, we took the inner passage in the lee of 
Shadwan Island and anchored off Port 
Endeavour to effect repairs. Port Endeavour, 
so called on the chart, is on an open bay ona 
desolate island with one unoccupied house. 
Having thus by-passed the Straits and gained 
the Gulf of Suez by the back-door we found 
kinder seas and moderate winds. The Gulf in 
some places is only ten miles wide so that we 
were seldom clear of the busy shipping-lane. 

In the Canal our treatment was correct and 
occasionally courteous, apart from the agent 
at Suez into whose hands we fell and who 
rooked us unmercifully. The rest of the 
voyage home in familiar waters can be dis- 
missed briefly. The two months that it took 
us to reach Gibraltar with only one forty- 
eight-hour stop constitutes, perhaps, a record. 
Homeward-bound steamers passed us and a 
week or two later repassed us on their out- 
ward voyage, when they usually gave us an 
encouraging cheer. The passage from 
Gibraltar was comparatively fast, taking only 
twenty days. We were blown up-Channel by 
the usual summer gale and tied up at Lyming- 
ton thirteen months after leaving it, thus end- 
ing our 22,000-mile voyage. 
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Nigeria's Cultural Heritage 


by IAN BRINK WORTH, M.B.E. 


In October 1960 Nigeria will attain complete self-government. Its 35,000,000 people will then need 
more than the devices of federal politicians to hold them together as a nation. The author shows 
that the required cement is available in their richly diverse heritage of traditional arts and 
institutions and pleads for a British effort to help in making these better known and appreciated 


“Gop is black, a beautiful shining black. It is 
a wicked white man’s lie to say he is white. 
The Devil is white.” 

The young African Assistant District Offi- 
cer to whom I was speaking laughed a little 
ruefully. “Those words were said to me by a 
friend of mine when we were both students in 
London,” he continued. ‘‘It was at the time 
when the nationalist campaign for Nigerian 
independence was at its height and, you will 
remember, nationalist sentiment was very 
strong. 

“When I qualified, instead of returning to 
practise law and make money as my parents 
expected, I angered them by becoming an 
Administrative Officer. I felt that by doing so 
I could do more for my country. 
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“I had lived in England for seven years, 
studying; and all that time I had talked and 
dreamed of the day Nigeria would be free— 
when it would really become the ‘my country’ 
we students talked about to our European 
friends. 

“Things were simple then. The white man 
to us was the evil power holding Africa down 
and denying us freedom and opportunity. He 
was an enemy who had to be fought. 

“But now things are not so simple. We 
have nearly won our battle and we see that 
our troubles are only beginning. Opposition 
to you, the British, gave us the unity to fight 
for freedom; but now we must find something 
else to hold us together.” 

As I listened to him I thought of the words 
spoken by an Emir in the North 
during Lord Lugard’s campaign 
of pacification: ““Can you stop a 
cat from mousing? When I die I 
shall be found with a slave in my 
mouth.” 

It was a far cry indeed from this 
ferocious defiance to the young 
African’s “‘we must find some- 
thing else to hold us together.” 

Much had happened in the 
years between. 

The British had been drawn to 
Nigeria by trade and slaving and 
had been forced, largely as a result 
of their efforts to suppress the 
slave-trade, more and more into 
assuming powers of government 
which they were reluctant to 
ae exercise. But circumstances were 
against them and the arrival of 
organized Christian missions ac- 
celerated the process. 

The cat was stopped from 
mousing but its habits influenced 
British actions in the country and 
led to the eventual assumption of 
powers of government over the 
whole territory now known as 
Nigeria. This development was 
given impetus by the rivalry of 
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(Left) One of the most interesting histor 
cal links between Nigeria and Europe is tl 
collections owned by the Moslem Northen 
Emirs of weapons and body-armour whic 
date from the period of the Crusades and we: 
brought across the Sahara by the anctei 
trade-routes from the Arab world. Many « 
the articles in the collections are copi 
but others are undoubtedly of genuine Cn 
sading origin. On great occasions the ai 
mour is still worn: the horseman wearin 
chain-mail in this case 1s taking part 1 
the parade held at Kaduna in honour of tl 
Queen during her visit to Nigeria in r95¢ 
(Below) From the Moslem North come als 
the glass beads, famous for their qualit 
which have been made for centuries by craft. 
men in the Nupe town of Bida. They repr 
sent a tradition going back to the beads foun 
in the tombs of the forgotten civilizatior 
which are from time to time uncovered by tl 
desert winds. The only important change 1 
working-methods is that the bead-makers te 
day melt down bottles of European manufa 
ture to obtain the different colours of gla. 
they need for making their beads and bangl. 
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All remaining photographs, except two, by the auth 


other European powers during the “‘scramble 
for Africa”’ at the end of the 19th century. 

Until the British intervention there had 
been little communication between the differ- 
ent peoples of Nigeria and what there had 
been was predatory: the stronger raided the 
weaker and the weak fled before the strong 
into inaccessible rocky heights as in the North 
or, as in the South, to the safety provided by 
forest, creek and swamp. 

I had myself never realized how restricted 
African movement had been before the 
arrival of the British until I heard an old 
Yoruba chief reprimand some young men in 
a Council meeting. They had been persis- 
tently interrupting the Resident of the 
Province as he addressed the Council. The 
chief ordered them to be quiet and then said: 
“T am an old man who can remember the 
days before the white man came.” He 
pointed out of the Council hall and down the 
street outside. “When I was a young man’’, 
he went on, “I could only go to the end of 
that street; if I wanted to travel further I had 
to go with an armed party. But now I can 
take motor and go anywhere, freely, and 
no-one will trouble me. The white man did 
this. I am thankful to him.”” There were no 
further interruptions during the Resident’s 
address. 

This chief’s death in 1957 was a reminder 
of how recently anarchy between tribes had 
given way to security and ordered progress— 
and of how swiftly things had changed; but 
it was only the old men who remembered. 

Even in the North, where Islamic conquest 
had established great Emirates, there was at 
the time of the British arrival little contact be- 
tween neighbours except for purposes of war. 
Nevertheless, Islam provided a common cul- 
ture over wide areas of the North, with the 
present-day consequences described by Mr 
Crowder in the October, 1958, number of 
this Magazine. Nothing similar existed in the 
South, where a diversity of peoples practised 
a rich variety of pagan cults whose dark rituals 
horrified Europeans. In the September, 1954, 
number of this Magazine I quoted an eye- 
witness account showing the impression made 
on members of the British Expedition of 1897 
to Benin by the evidences of large-scale 
human sacrifice that they found there. The 
same horror penetrates into the sober word- 
ing of the following official minute, written 
in 1902: 

“T think in addition that the paramount 
chiefs should be directed to announce pub- 
licly in all their dependent towns that the 
element of killing women seen during the Oro 
festival must be eliminated from rites and 


A number of bronzes portraying the Nupe hero 
Tsoede have been found which possess character- 
istics indicating that they probably came to 
Northern Nigeria from Nubia and derive, via 
the Nile Valley, from the Graeco-Roman world 


that anyone taking part in a festival in which 
that element occurred would be liable to be 
hung for murder and the town making the 
festival completely destroyed.” 

It was in the South that the British first 
came into sustained contact with the people 
of Nigeria. Confined for the most part to 
hulks moored in the pestilential coastal creeks 
and rivers or in trading-posts in the dripping 
gloom of the rain-forests, and dying of mys- 
terious diseases, they had only one thought: 
to trade and get out as quickly as possible. 
Their attitude was to colour the whole of 
Britain’s future relations with Nigeria. 

After the slavers, traders and explorers 
came the missionaries. In 1842 the Methodists 
established the first Protestant mission in 
Nigeria at Badagry, a town on the coast some 
forty miles from Lagos and for long a centre 
of the slave-trade. (Portuguese Roman 
Catholic Fathers who visited Benin in the 
15th century were the first to introduce 
Christianity to Nigeria, but their mission had 
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(Left) A magnificent bronze head of the water-god Olokun, 
found at Ife, a Yoruba town in Western Nigeria, where so 
many exceptional finds of work in bronze, terra-cotta and 
quartz have been made. One of the most striking things 
about the heads found at Ife is the contrast between their 
calm representational beauty and the violent stylization 
typical of the work produced at Benin, not far away. Fro- 
benius, the German scholar who first excavated at Ife, com- 
pares designs of the diadem worn by Olokun, whom he tdenti- 
fies with Poseidon, to designs found on terra-cottas dis- 
covered in Sardinia. He also draws attention to similar 
facial markings on Sardinian terra-cottas. Marks on one of 
these bear a strong resemblance to those of the Tsoede head 
illustrated on the previous page. Bronze-casting and work- 
ing in terra-cotta and quartz are no longer practised in Ife. 
(Below) Frobenius attributed an Etruscan origin to the 
Yorubas and based his theory on similarities between Etrus- 
can architecture, religion and art and those of the Yorubas. 
This Janus mask, of skin stretched over a wooden base, comes 
Srom Eastern Nigeria. It 1s tempting to speculate on the 
possibility of this Italian concept, in an area not generally 
considered to have been in contact with Europe until recent 
historical times, deriving from a Mediterranean tradition. 
The possibility would seem less fantastic if his theory of 
a sea-borne migration from Europe to West Africa is accepted 
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Nowhere else in Nigeria has there been 
found so rich a store of art-objects as 
that discovered in Benin. Great quan- 
tities of bronzes and wooden and wwory 
carvings were found in the city after 
its conquest by the British in 1897. 
These are now dispersed in art-collec- 
tions all over the world. They were 
produced under the patronage of the 
Obas, Benin’s dynastic rulers for over 
600 years, and the Bini aristocracy. 
(Above) An iwory carving of a leo- 
pard, one of the Royal Beasts of Benin. 
The leopard’s spots are iron inserts. 
(Right) A detail from a bronze shrine 
which is probably the only major bronze 
remaining in Benin. The shrine was 
cast in the 17th century for a great 
warrior, Ehenua, whom this detail de- 
picts, and is still in the possession 
of his descendants. Bini bronze-smiths 
continue to make such bronzes by the 
same process for their chiefs, whose 
patronage is unfortunately diminishing. 
(See the author’s article in The Geo- 
graphical Magazine, September, 1954) 
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The craft of making beaded crowns flourishes 
in Western Nigeria. But, despite the long 
tradition of bead-making at Bida in Northern 
Nigeria, all the beads used by the crown-makers 
are imported, most coming from Czechoslovakia 


not lasted.) Devoted men and women 
preached their faith with courage and 
tenacity and without doubts, proclaiming 
that everything Christian was good and 
everything pagan was bad. 

While missionary endeavour grew—spurred 
to increasing efforts by sectarian rivalries—so 
did governmental responsibilities and the 
activities of traders. The result was a growing 
demand for clerks which only the mission 
schools could satisfy. Conversions to Chris- 
tianity increased rapidly and success in get- 
ting converts was often in direct relation to 
the educational facilities a mission offered. 
For the young African education, often the 
merest acquaintance with reading and writ- 
ing, became the passport to the future and the 
source of power over his fellows. But it was an 
education totally divorced from native life 
and lore and taught by simple people to 
whom native practices were anathema and 
whose teaching destroyed much that made 
for the stability of native society. 

Two World Wars speeded up the pace of 
development in Nigeria and hastened the dis- 
ruption of African traditional institutions. 
Large numbers of Nigerians saw military ser- 
vice in both wars and many travelled over- 
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seas. Nigerian produce fetched good prices 
during and after the wars and rising pros- 
perity brought a greatly increased demand 
for European goods. By the end of World 
War II change was in the air and the desire 
for self-government was stirred to vitupera- 
tive frenzy by a clamant press. The Nigerian 
political leaders were and are for the most 
part men whose careers have been formed by 
a Western education and who are anxious to 
establish without delay a state as Westernized 
as possible. Native institutions disintegrated 
with growing rapidity under these solvent in- 
fluences and the stampede of young men to 
the towns, which the spread of semi-literacy 
stimulated. 

My connection with Nigeria began in 1946. 
Shortly after I arrived in the country a young 
newly joined European Administrative Offi- 
cer resigned and the reason he gave for his 
resignation caused some surprise—it would 
have been unthinkable a few years before. 

“T do not”, he wrote in his letter of resigna- 
tion, ‘‘understand the black man. What’s 
more I find that I don’t understand the white 
man in this country either!” 

He was an honest man who said what many 
felt. I, too, found that I had considerable 
difficulty in understanding the African. When 
I first had to deal with complainants in my 
office there had seemed to me to be a thick 
velvet curtain hanging between us, insulating 
us from any sort of mental contact. It was a 
disturbing experience for which I was com- 
pletely unprepared. But when I tried to do 
something about it I found it was not easy to 
learn anything about the inner life of the 
African. Official records went little further 
than the bare facts when reporting the politi- 
cal structure and customs of tribes. There 
was never any mention of dances, carvings, 
the regalia of chiefs and priests, women’s hair- 
styles and ornaments or the myriad activities 
upon which the character of a community 
rests and without a knowledge of which no 
true understanding of it can be formed. 

Apart from the writings of P. Amaury Tal- 
bot, a Resident who had written extensively 
and from experience about the customs of 
Southern Nigerian tribes, almost nothing 
existed as a guide to the inner life of the people. 
The training of administrative officers was 
confined to purely utilitarian subjects. I was 
once shown, when visiting the French 
Colonial Office in Paris, two volumes of a 
thesis written by a French administrative 
officer on the love-life of a colonial people. 
Such a book could never have been written 
by a British administrative officer, still less 
acknowledged by the Colonial Office as a 
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The demand for beaded crowns 1s 
directly dependent on their con- 
tinued use by traditional rulers. 
(Above) The Alake of Abeokuta, 
one of Western Nigeria’s most in- 
fluential chiefs, has 92 of them 
in his collection, He has done 
much to adapt the chiefly office 
to the changing conditions in the 
towns. (Left) Some of his crowns 
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(Opposite and below) The painted and veiled crowns here illustrated differ from those shown on 
the previous page in being generally of religious significance. Their wearer is the Ore of Olun, a 
Western chief whose mainly rural territor ders upon the Northern Region. In rural communities 
the chiefly office has retained much of its ancient religious character and the religious sanctions 
and ritual connected with it are an important factor in maintaining social stability. The crowns are 
highly decoratwe but easily destroyed and their survival as an art-form is in itself worth ensuring 
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contribution worthy of attention. And yet it 
was a serious study. Imaginatively conceived 
and full of information it told more about the 
people it discussed than fifty analytical 
treatises of the conventional kind. 

Urbanized Africans, I found, were just as 
unsatisfactory as Europeans as sources of in- 
formation. In many cases they were horrified 
at the thought of being considered to have 
any knowledge of the life of the ‘bushman’. 

I began to visit villages in the ‘bush’, to 
attend dances in them and to assist at cult- 
ceremonies and enter shrines. My interest in 
these things became known and gradually, as 
I moved about the country, I found increas- 
ing opportunities presented to me, often with 
self-conscious apology at first, for seeing 
native activities about which little was known 
and much unsuspected. 

In villages scattered about the bush I 
found a richness of expression that I had never 
thought existed and about which I had heard 
nothing in any training course, summer 
school or discussion group I had attended. I 
had accepted without much questioning the 
common belief that Nigerian tribes were 
primitive people without history or culture. 
‘This, I found, was far from the truth. 

The illustrations to this article will serve to 
show, by a few examples out of many, the 
richness of Nigeria’s artistic heritage. Yet 
most of the arts illustrated depend on a 
patronage which is diminishing or has 
disappeared. 

Again, throughout Nigeria various trad- 
itional institutions survive which have great, 
indeed irreplaceable, social value yet to 
which the Westernized politicians attach 
little or no importance. I have space to give 
only a couple of instances, which though 
characteristic of certain Nigerian communi- 
ties should not be taken as typical of the whole 
country. 

In the islands of paganism in the North, in 
the West and in the East fetish cults, con- 
nected with animistic beliefs, and secret 
societies continue to impose moral restraints 
of diminishing but still effective power upon 
native life. In Great Britain today juvenile 
delinquency is an increasingly serious problem 
in both urban and rural communities. In 
Nigerian towns the problem exists also, but is 
unknown in the villages, where the super- 
natural is still invoked to aid social and moral 


(Opposite) The girls taking part in a quin- 
quennial dance in a village in Western Nigeria 
wear elaborate head-dresses of plaited hair and 
coral. Such traditional dances, and the music 
associated with them, are quickly disappearing 
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discipline; and where chiefs, elders and fetish 
priests continue to exercise their restraining 
authority. 

I once attended a ceremony which typified 
the sort of mystery created by tribal society 
to strengthen its authority. This took place in 
a natural amphitheatre formed by a rim of 
high land almost encircling a shallow swamp 
in the forest. A narrow stream wound its 
way through the trees and broadened out as 
it entered the swamp at the open end. At 
that point a sheet of white cloth was stretched 
across the water between two saplings, with 
its lower edge about five feet above the sur- 
face of the water. Chiefs, men, women and 
children stood all round on the high ground. 
Priests danced ankle-deep in the swamp to 
incessant drumming and chanting. 

Abruptly the noisy crowd fell silent as 
though at a signal. There was a long sighing 
sound. I looked across the amphitheatre and 
glimpsed through the trees and undergrowth 
something white and tall moving down the 
course of the stream. I lost sight of it for a 
moment. Then, suddenly, gliding smoothly 
across the water, I noticed a white tent-like 
object with four sides and about three feet 
high approaching. It was surmounted by 
what looked like a pair of miniature walking- 
sticks. After a short interval it was joined by 
a red tent and then, later, by a black one. 

The gliding motion of these three ‘tents’ 
across the water was at all times absolutely 
steady and smooth. There was none of the 
jerkiness one would have expected had they 
been borne by swimmers or men walking 
under the water. 

After a series of precisely executed naval- 
like manoeuvres the three objects drew up in 
a line facing the stretched cloth, the white 
one in the centre. A priest advanced towards 
them carrying a sheep high above his head. 
With a quick movement he lowered the 
animal and, gripping the hind legs, flung it 
flat along the surface of the water towards the 
white tent, under which it disappeared. A 
moment later its head was thrust for an 
instant above the surface of the water and 
then drawn under again. I never at any time 
saw the slightest disturbance in the tent or 
any movement of its sides: it and the others 
might have been made of rock. After accept- 
ing the sheep the three tents wheeled into a 
line-ahead formation and glided out of sight 
upstream. 

I have retained until today the impression 
I had when watching this episode—which 
was only one of a series—of something other- 
worldly and inexplicable. This presumably 
is precisely the effect aimed at in order to 
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The Oba of Benin (the tall figure on the right), accompamed by officials of his household, re- 
ceives a priest of a local cult from an outlying area: “‘both are woven into the life of their com- 
munities’. The Bini’s strong historical sense has preserved much of Benin’s ancient traditions 


achieve the sort of social control that still 
prevents louts in a Nigerian village from 
imposing themselves on a community by the 
use of flick-knife and bicycle-chain. From 
earliest childhood every young man will have 
absorbed the belief that to rebel against 
moral discipline is to risk the vengeance of 
unseen powers. How long will this continue 
to be so while ‘reforms’ based on foreign 
conceptions diminish the influence of trad- 
itional authorities and customs ? 

Between the humble priest of a woodland 
shrine and a powerful chief there is a world 
of difference; but both are woven into the 
life of their communities and serve, as do the 
ceremonies connected with them, to identify 
the people closely with the sanctions ordering 
their lives. 

In rural areas—and the bulk of the 
country is rural—Western-type police forces 
are virtually useless and magistrates’ courts 
unsuitable. By contrast indigenous institu- 
tions, for instance such societies as the 
Watchers of the Night, which protect 
villages from evil-doers, together with the 
traditional courts, play an effective part. 
When discussing the Watchers of the Night 
society with a chief I remarked that I had 
heard that it was said to be collecting money 
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in the village and that this was undesirable. 
He replied: “If they catch wicked men it is 
good we pay; but wicked men go free under 
the white man’s law if they have money to 
buy a lawyer; and we have to give food, 
everything, to the police who come to investi- 
gate’’—an opinion of the ‘Rule of Lawyers’ 
which deserves consideration. Nevertheless 
there is little evidence of any wish among the 
political leaders in Nigeria to preserve these 
traditional patterns or enable them to evolve 
gradually: the cry is for more police, more 
magistrates’ courts and more welfare-workers 
on the Western model. 

In Britain even anachronistic survivals are 
carefully preserved and their value to the 
nation is recognized. There must be few 
Englishmen who would willingly see the 
Household Cavalry or the Yeomen of the 
Guard or the Civic Mace swept away. But 
how many Nigerians are even aware of their 
inheritance from the past as a national asset ? 
The North is unaware of, and indifferent to, 
the inheritance of the South and the South is 
equally oblivious to that of the North. Each 
is almost totally ignorant of the other’s varied 
customs and skills and no effort is made in 
Nigerian schools to overcome this ignorance. 

Here, nevertheless, in the consciousness of 


Above) A wayside sanctuary in a grove in 
Eastern Nigeria and the fetish priest who 
serves it. In Eastern Nigeria, especially, 
the maintenance of the religious grove is 
still a charge upon the community and gives 
to tribal society a discipline and cohesion 
which fosters the community spirit. 
African is a profoundly religious man and 
throughout the country sacred groves and 
wayside sanctuaries testify to his natural 
ty. (Left) A common European mistake 
is to assume that the carved figures found 
in these groves are “‘tdols” which are wor- 
shipped. They are no more, or less, so than 
the images of saints and angels which Euro- 
peans fashion to express their own beliefs 


One of several twirling ‘haystacks’, 


symbols of the guardian spirits which lend force to the 


Watchers of the Night society, taking part in a celebration given by an Egun chef in Western 
Nigeria. The man inside it 1s a member of the society, which (though it may sometimes abuse its 
power) often affords protection to the community that more formal police methods cannot provide 


a valued cultural heritage, is to be found the 
“something else to hold us together’ for 
which the young African administrator 
asked; and there are men in Nigeria, both 
black and white, who could provide it. In the 
Western Region the University College of 
Ibadan, largely owing to the inspiration of 
Professor Dike, an Ibo from the Eastern 
Region and head of the Faculty of History, is 
doing valuable research into Nigerian origins, 
as is Dr Biobaku, a Yoruba from the Western 
Region. Other Africans and Europeans have 
done much in recent years to demonstrate 
that Nigeria has a wide variety of arts in all 
three Regions upon which a national tradition 
could be proudly based. But this knowledge 
is very restricted. 

Without such a tradition there will be little 
spiritual cement to hold the disparate peoples 
of Nigeria together when the binding force of 
British control and support is removed. But 
the benefit would be more than spiritual. For 
example, the cire-perdue method of the Benin 
bronze-smiths is used by at least one large 
engineering firm in England to produce 
special castings. Enlightened patronage on a 
national scale could not only save dying arts 
but could adapt the traditional skills of the 
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people as a basis for technical education and 
use them as a solid foundation for the develop- 
ment of crafts related to modern needs. At 
present there is almost no continuity: to 
acquire Western skills a Nigerian must aban- 
don his own heritage. 

Nigerian politicians are understandably 
anxious to achieve material progress for their 
country and to concentrate their resources on 
obtaining the amenities of Western civiliza- 
tion. They have brought to their task great 
drive, initiative and skill. But in the mean- 
time much that is irreplaceable in the cul- 
tural life of the country is dying and with it 
the chance to preserve, amid growing 
Regional and local jealousies, the elements of 
a Nigerian national identity: the self-respect 
and pride which can only come from the 
knowledge that each constituent group has 
its peculiar contribution to make to a richly 
diverse Nigerian whole. 

An effort now by Britain to apply all the 
force of modern publicity techniques to mak- 
ing Nigerians aware of their cultural heritage, 
coupled with the help of such organizations as 
the Gulbenkian Trust to further exploration 
of Nigeria’s past, could have a deep and 
beneficent influence on its future as a nation. 


Guardians of Our Patrimony 


Pete eePnnN TALLENTS, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. 


The late Str Stephen Tallents inspired and supported many good causes. Among those which he had 
most at heart was the work of three bodies which, through a “peaceful revolution’ of our time, 
have become responsible for the guardianship of different aspects of our national heritage: the 
National Trust, the National Parks Commission and the Nature Conservancy. He wrote the following 
article to introduce a short series describing that work; the first, by the Director-General of 
the Nature Conservancy and entitled ““Looking After Nature’, will appear in our February number 


WE live in an era of revolutions, some world- 
wide and others national, some violent and 
others peaceful. The violent catch the head- 
lines and not all endure. The peaceful in 
large measure go their way quietly and bide 
their time to be judged retrospectively in 
history. I am concerned here with a peaceful 
but abiding revolution which has already 
secured the skilled preservation of many of 
our choicest countrysides and most notable 
historic buildings and made their resources, 
sometimes but not always in permanence, 
widely available for the enjoyment and 
instruction of the public. 

The spearheads of this revolution are three 
bodies, all established within the lifetime of 
some of us—the National Trust, the oldest 
of them, which issued last autumn its 63rd 
Annual Report, the National Parks Com- 
mission and the Nature Conservancy each 
with nine years’ work to its credit. I confine 
myself substantially in this brief article, so 
large and bewildering is the field, to the 
operations of these bodies in England. So let 
me record at its outset that Scotland has its 
own active National Trust, that the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Parks Commission is 
confined to England and Wales, but that the 
Nature Conservancy covers the whole of 
Great Britain. 

At many points their work is linked with 
that of government departments, most notably 
perhaps the Ministries of Housing and Local 
Government, of Works and of Agriculture, 
and with the Forestry Commission. All three 
are supported by stalwart voluntary forces, 
whether within their own organizations or 
serving in the host of specialized Societies. 
In this last group should be honourably 
mentioned the Commons, Open Spaces and 
Footpaths Preservation Society, the Society 
for the Promotion of Nature Reserves, the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings and the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England with its widespread and 
many-sided interests. 


The National Trust, with a membership 
of over 73,000 and a membership target of 
at least 100,000, now owns over 1000 proper- 
ties including some 250,000 acres and has 
further secured by covenant the protection 
of about 44,000 acres. Millions each year 
enjoy free access to its open spaces. Visitors 
to those of its properties where an entrance 
fee is charged are confidently believed to have 
passed the million mark in 1957. The 
National Parks Commission in the ten parks 
so far established is responsible for over 
5000 square miles of land. It has further 
extended its protection to three “areas of 
outstanding national beauty”’, and is making 
planned additions to their number at the 
rate of about six a year. The Nature Con- 
servancy has established in Great Britain 
70 Reserves, comprising over 133,000 acres, 
of which nearly half are neither owned nor 
leased but are the subject of a Nature Reserve 
agreement. Its programme aims at doubling 
the areas which it already protects in England 
and quadrupling those in Scotland and 
Wales. 

It would take a volume to describe the 
countless problems and multifarious activi- 
ties which the administration of these three 
types of public custody of our national wealth 
involve. Fortunately all three bodies publish 
promptly each year well-written and. inter- 
esting reports, which I commend to anyone 
interested to learn more about the revolution 
in which they are joined. No onlooker could 
otherwise picture the achievements, the com- 
plications and the perplexities of their sus- 
tained watch and ward. ‘The protective 
aspect of their work is fairly well recognized 
and their more spectacular successes catch 
the public eye. One feature common to all 
three crusades seems to me less commonly 
recognized and worth here illustrating by 
example. 

I see as not the least achievement of those 
three authorities and their allies that they are 
continuously making our countrysides more 
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Radio Times Hulton Picture babe 
(Above) Glastonbury Tor, Somerset, surmounted by the tower of St Michael’s Church : one of over 1000 
historic and beautiful properties owned by the National Trust; another, given by the late Sir Ste- 
phen Tallents, is (below) St John’s Jerusalem, Kent. The room at the right, now used as a library, 


was once the chapel, all that remains of the 13th-century Commandery of the Knights Hospitallers 
A. F. Rersting 
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(Above) An aerial view of the Orfordness-Havergate Nature 
Reserve in Suffolk, one of the seventy National Reserves in 
Great Britain controlled by the Nature Conservancy. The Re- 
serve consists of four miles of the shingle spit and Haver- 
gate Island (centre towards the top). Being inaccessible to 
and having few attractions for the ordinary holiday-maker, 
it is quiet and a very suitable area for scientific work 


with the Nature Conservancy. Among its many rare birds are Slavonian grebes and Great Northern divers. 
(Below) One of the colony of avocets established on it in 1947. Some roo pairs are now breeding there 
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(Above) A general view of the Brecon Beacons National Park, in Wales, the tenth and latest area to be 


brought under the surveillance of the National Parks Commission whose territory comprises about one- 
eleventh of the land area of England and Wales ; (below) Careg Cennen Castle which stands in this park 
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(Above) A view of Crag Lough by Hadrian’s Wall in Northumberland National Park. This portion of the 


Wall is looked after by the National Trust ; another part, in the care of the Ministry of Works, includes 
(below) the Roman remains at Chesters. The arches form one side of the bath used by the Legionarie 


interesting both to those who live in them and 
to those who visit them. The importance of 
bringing alive the history of our countrysides 
and making vivid their incomparable re- 
sources becomes yearly more urgent. The 
need is stressed by the continuing decline of 
our rural populations, the demand for pro- 
viding in seemly conditions access to the 
country for the increasingly mobile multitude 
of our urban dwellers, the desirability of 
attracting and rewarding visitors from over- 
seas. Let me draw on my personal experience 
for examples to illustrate the distinctive con- 
tribution which each of the three authorities, 
with whose work we are here concerned, is 
making in that cause. 

I am tempted on chronological grounds to 
begin with the story of the Swanscombe Skull 
—a saga of how Mr A. T. Marston, a devoted 
part-time archaeologist, visiting at week-ends 
a neglected gravel-pit near the Thames, in 
June 1935 discovered the first and in March 
1936 the second fragment of the skull of 
a youngster who lived some 250,000 years 
ago in an estuary shared with rhinoceroses, 
wild horses and magnolia trees. These are 
the only human remains ever found in 
undoubted association with the pointed flint 
hand-axes of the widespread Acheulian cul- 
ture, the probable source, it has been sug- 
gested, of the tool-making supremacy of 
Western Europe. Those fragments, now, with 
a third piece since discovered, in the safe 
keeping of the Natural History Museum, are 
become world-famous. The Nature Con- 
servancy was enabled in 1954 to acquire and 
protect, in a disused gravel-pit then becoming 
a dumping-ground for the rubbish of a new 
housing-estate, a site unique in Europe and 
on other grounds of great interest. Its protec- 
tion has already made possible other dis- 
coveries of signal importance. But that 
Reserve, for the saving of which the country 
is deeply indebted to the Conservancy, is not 
one of its typical acquisitions. So I pass from 
Kent to Suffolk, in search of a better example 
of its work. 

As a small boy on holiday at Felixstowe, 
one September many years gone by, I was 
conscious of no birds except seagulls and 
discovered no treasure on that stretch of the 
Suffolk coast except the small pieces of 
cornelian and the rare fragments of amber 
which I learned to discover by walking 
towards the sun and so enlisting its help in 
picking out those translucent pebbles from 
their duller neighbours. A year ago I spent 
a day on another Suffolk beach, which 
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appeared to include in its masses of shingle 
not even those treasures of my boyhood. But 
that beach was Orfordness, and I was privi- 
leged to visit it in the company of the Nature 
Conservancy’s representative in East Anglia. 
The formation of the shingle ridges—at one 
point as many as ten—was interpreted for 
me, and I walked among driftwood on the 
new ridge created by the great storm of 1953. 
Unfamiliar birds were pointed out and 
named for me, and I was taken to a bird- 
watching hut in which were recorded, from 
the Slavonian grebe and the Great Northern 
diver to the kingfisher and the chaffinch, 
130 different breeds of bird seen from its 
window in the preceding season. I was intro- 
duced to the island on which, ten years 
earlier, the avocets had built only a single 
nest but had made in the season of my visit 
forty. I still keep on my mantelpiece as 
a memento of a notably interesting day a 
faded but still durable sprig of the sea pea, 
a pioneer plant, I was told, in the clothing 
of the island’s beaches with vegetation. 

The major properties of the National Trust 
are faithfully recorded in its own publications. 
I choose to demonstrate its benefits a favour- 
ite of my own among them: a small but 
comely manor house, built of local stone in 
the Cotswold tradition of masonship, near 
Colsterworth, some seven miles south of 
Grantham not far from the Great North 
Road. My acquaintance with this house 
dates back to an evening, nearly twenty years 
ago, when, in conversation with me at 
Broadcasting House, Mr Christopher Turnor 
mentioned that his great-grandfather had 
bought, and he now owned, Woolsthorpe, the 
home of Sir Isaac Newton. In 1942, the 
tercentenary of Newton’s birth, the generosity 
of the Pilgrim Trust enabled the Royal 
Society to acquire it and convey it for safe 
keeping to the National Trust. Here Newton 
was born; and here may still be seen the 
panelled study, constructed by a partition of 
oak within his bedroom, where Newton, 
withdrawing in 1662 from Cambridge on 
account of the Plague, worked for two years, 
of which in old age he was himself to write: 
“In those days I was in the prime of my age 
for invention and studied mathematics and 
philosophy more than at any time since.” 
Here, too, you may see, discovered in the 
original plaster during the restoration of the 
house, now enclosed behind glass, a number 
of scratched drawings or graffiti—one of 
a peacock, another of Grantham Church— 
at a height from the ground which suggests 
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the handiwork of a child of about twelve. 
“They may well’, Sir Albert Richardson, 
the architect of the restoration, has written 
of them, “be early evidence of Newton’s 
latent genius”, and no-one has questioned 
that attribution. 

In the Woolsthorpe garden stood till about 
1818 the tree from which the famous apple 
fell, leaving descendants at Belton, which 
have since by Lord Brownlow’s courtesy been 
grafted at the East Malling Research Station. 
The fame of that tree, studied in detail and 
endorsed in the Notes and Records of the 
Royal Society, is another story. But the 
house, for all the modesty with which it 
wears its honours, could ‘surely claim to have 
contributed at least as much to the glory of 
England as any of its companions on the roll 
of the National Trust. 

The National Parks Commission presides 
over a dominion which already comprises 
about one-eleventh of the land area of Eng- 
land and Wales. The extent and variety of 
its territories and the limitations upon its 
control over them differentiate its task from 
that of the National Trust and the Nature 
Conservancy, both of which own and have 
direct control over land. They also make it 
hard for the public to focus—and, inciden- 
tally, hard for the Commission itself to focus 
for the purpose of projection to the public— 
the achievements and the potentialities of its 
enterprise. There are now ten National 
Parks, the last of them to be secured the 
Brecon Beacons in Wales. I choose for a brief 
illustration of their significance the 398 square 
miles included in its ninth Park, my favourite 
holiday ground, in Northumberland. It in- 
cludes among many features of known and 
some of unexplored interest most of the 
famous Wall, one of the great Roman monu- 
ments of the world, which the Emperor 
Hadrian built joining the two seas as a 
defence against the Picts and the Scots and 
manned with legions and with auxiliaries 
drawn from as far afield as Austria and Spain. 
Twice in my younger days I walked almost 
the full length of the Wall and a year or so 
ago I revisited what I regard as the most vivid 
stretch in its long moorland pilgrimage: the 
stretch which mounts a crag near Hotbank 
to look down on the little Crag Lough at its 
foot. That portion of the Wall is now safe- 
guarded by the National Trust. Another part 
of it is in the keeping of the Ministry of Works. 


Other portions of it are in urgent need of 
a national custodian. 

Not many miles away, at the head of the 
North Tyne, the western edge of the Park 
marks with the Sitka and Norway spruces, 
the Scots and the Lodgepole pines of Kielder 
Forest, part of the Forestry Commission’s 
great Border plantations. But I go to its 
northern edge for a token to illustrate 
the potentialities of this Northumberland 
Park. 

In a field at Yeavering, four miles west of 
Wooler on the Kirknewton road, a photo- 
graph taken from an aeroplane a few 
years since showed clearly the marks of a 
considerable buried site. The Ministry of 
Works undertook its excavation; and the 
chance reading in a newspaper of the first 
autumn’s work led me to visit it in the two 
following Septembers and to learn from Mr 
Brian Hope-Taylor, who was in charge 
throughout of the intricate work involved, 
something of the significance of the discovery. 
The full report upon a site which proved to 
be unique in Britain and of European signifi- 
cance is expected to take at least another 
year’s preparation. But here, long perished 
though still traceable by soil discoloration and 
other evidence, was found, amid remains of 
both earlier and later periods, to have stood 
the wooden palace with its great halls and 
moot of the King Edwin, who possibly gave 
his name to Edinburgh and in whose reign, 
as Bede reported, “the proverb still runs that 
a woman could carry her new-born babe 
across the island from sea to sea without any 
fear of harm’’. In the river beside it, again 
according to Bede, Paulinus, brought from 
the south by Edwin’s Kentish bride, baptized 
many of his subjects: to the north, from within 
the compass of the National Park, it is over- 
looked by a settlement of beehive huts on the 
top of a rocky hill called Yeavering Bell. 

I emphasized at the beginning of this 
article the immense task of preservation 
entrusted to these three bodies with their 
many allies. I have devoted most of it to an 
attempt to illustrate the priceless investment 
in the discovery and development of new 
interests within our island for which they 
have separately become responsible. May it 
end by congratulating those who have borne 
the burden of that twofold task and wishing 
them success in their public-spirited under- 
takings. 


London’s New City Within 


the Old 


by R. V. MARQUIS 


The author, apart from seven years’ service in the Army, has been with the Corporation of London 
for twenty years and has held his present post as its Information and Press Officer since 1951 


EARLY in 1941 I was on leave while I was in 
the Forces. I walked around the City of 
London and almost everywhere I went I saw 
nothing but desolation. Piles of rubble, gap- 
ing ruins, charred fragments instead of the 
buildings and streets I had known. How, I 
wondered, can any sort of order ever be 
achieved out of this chaos? How can anyone 
begin to tackle a task of such monumental 
proportions? 

My feelings at that time must have been 
shared by countless others as they too viewed 
the wanton destruction. The terrible havoc 
wrought by the enemy air-attacks in World 
War II, the tragedy and human suffering 
involved can only be compared with the even 
more devastating effects of that other cala- 
mity to the City, the Great Fire in 1666. 

The air-attacks had started in the early 
hours of August 25, 1940, and thereafter the 
raids were frequent. No fewer than 104 of the 
City’s 393 acres of buildings were destroyed 
or had to be demolished and cleared. During 
the course of the war high-explosive bombs, 
parachute-mines, flying bombs, long-range 
rockets and oil-bombs rained on the City; but 
by far the most destructive were the vast 
quantities of incendiary bombs always thrown 
in for good measure. 

The post-mortem on these raids revealed 
that the greatest single disaster was the fire- 
raid on the night of December 29, 1940, when 
a large area, devoted to offices and ware- 
houses of textile merchants, to the north of 
Guildhall was destroyed. Many buildings of 
outstanding architectural and historic import- 
ance, including Guildhall itself, were severely 
damaged or destroyed. St Paul’s Cathedral, 
though hit during several raids, was saved 
from destruction by a volunteer fire-guard 
organization. Of the forty-seven churches, 
most of them rebuilt after the Great Fire and 
monuments to the genius of Sir Christopher 
Wren, no fewer than eighteen were destroyed 
or so seriously damaged as to need almost 
complete rebuilding. The Halls of the Guilds, 
the meeting-places of the Liverymen, suc- 
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cessors of the early craftsmen and merchants 
who brought prosperity and greatness to the 
City, also suffered badly. Eighteen of the 
thirty-six Halls standing in 1939 were lost. 
Office-blocks and public-houses also suffered 
but none of the City’s four road-bridges or 
the two railway-bridges over the Thames 
were put out.of action, though Southwark 
Bridge required a temporary road-structure 
at the northern approach. The most serious 
damage to the road-system occurred at the 
Bank intersection, from which six main 
thoroughfares radiate; a direct hit caused the 
whole intersection to collapse into the subway 
and underground-station beneath. Lesser 
and more sporadic damage occurred in 
almost every part of the City. 
The last V2 rocket fell in March 1945. 


* * * 


“May it please your Royal Highnesses, 
your Graces, your Excellencies, my Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, pray silence for the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor” .. . the 
commanding voice of the toastmaster filled 
the vast Hall... the 800 guests were called 
to order and silence descended . . . the toasts 
and speeches, climax to another great 
occasion, were about to begin. 

We were in Guildhall, in the City of 
London, honouring the presence of the Italian 
President and his wife who were on a state 
visit to Britain. It was May, 1958. I read the 
list of toasts on the menu: ‘‘Her Majesty The 
Queen’, “His Excellency The President of 
the Italian Republic and Signora Gronchi”’ 
and finally ‘““The Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of London’’. 

After the luncheon was over and the guests 
had left Guildhall I remained to take a closer 
look at a building unique in English life. My 
eyes ranged round the walls, which had 
survived the Great Fire of 1666 and the 
1939-45 war, upwards to the stone Gothic 
arches and the clerestory windows lighting 
the new ceiling which were rebuilt, together 
with the remainder of the interior, in 1954. 


The Times 
During World War II a quarter of the buildings in the City of London were destroyed by air-attacks. 
(Above) Only the 15th-century shell of Guildhall survived, as it did after the Great Fire of 1666. 


(Below) Aldermanbury, immediately to the west of Guildhall, was one of the devastated business areas 
Photographia (Cheapside) Lid 
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Bowler-hatted, brief-case and umbrella in hand, business-men flock every morning from the suburbs 
and surrounding countryside to the seven railway termini within the one square mile of the City 


How this restored mediaeval splendour 
contrasted with the sadly gutted shell that 
met my eyes when I was on leave seventeen 
years before! 

I climbed to the gallery at the west end of 
the Great Hall where there is a clock facing 
out into the Hall. I noticed a panel on the 
reverse side which records that the clock was 
presented by Sir Noél Vansittart Bowater, Bt, 
M.C., Lord Mayor of London 1953-54. I 
remembered how, at his Banquet in this 
very Hall on November 9, 1953, in the 
presence of the Prime Minister, Sir Winston 
Churchill, and members of the Government, 
in his first speech as Lord Mayor, he sug- 
gested that positive action was needed if the 
reconstruction of the City was to proceed 
more quickly than had been possible up to 
that time. What happened is no doubt to be 
found in official records but not so very long 
afterwards controls imposed by _building- 
licences ended. 

But before I embark on my account of the 
immense task of reconstruction that has faced 
the City authorities in the last fourteen years, I 
should perhaps explain who those authorities 
are and, indeed, what the City of London is. 
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The municipal authority which governs 
the City is the Corporation of London and the 
Lord Mayor is its head. The Corporation is 
of even greater antiquity than the English 
Parliament, for it emerged from the confusion 
of parochial, manorial and other minor 
authorities towards the end of the 12th 
century, when John was regent for his 
brother Richard I who was away at the 
Crusades. 

As maritime trade developed from the 15th 
and 16th centuries onward, the City’s 
activities grew too, until it became the com- 
mercial and financial centre of the United 
Kingdom. This trade led to similar activity 
in other parts of the Empire, and by the early 
19th century the City of London was establi- 
shed as the financial centre of the world. The 
confidence engendered by the skill and integ- 
rity of its merchants and traders had estab- 
lished its status. Stability was their aim not 
only in commerce but in civic government; 
and the administrators of the City showed 
themselves tenacious of the unique rights and 
privileges secured for the citizens by early 
charters. They created a system of municipal 
government which was to serve as a model 
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All photographs by Michael P 


The City of London is a square mile in the heart of the seven hundred sprawling square miles of Greater 
London. Nearly half a million people work in the City, though only 5000 of them live there. It 1s 
dominated by the River Thames to which it owes its existence; yet until 1729 only one bridge, London 
: Bridge, crossed the river and provided an approach to it from the south. Rwver and bridge established 
| the City’s position as a port and trading centre. The building seen beyond the present London Bridge, 
(above) built in 1825-31, 1s Fishmongers’ Hall; to its right 1s Adelaide House, a pre-war office-block 
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Guildhall, which has been the City of London 


the luncheon, here photographed. 
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A room in the Hall of the Fishmongers’ Company, one of the City’s twelve great livery companies or 
guilds and fourth in order of precedence. The Company was incorporated in 1364 and the present Hall 
dates from 1831. It was badly damaged in World War II, and restored in 1951. Besides the twelve great 
companies twenty-three others have, or have had, halls and there are forty-six without halls; the most 
recent—that of the Awr Pilots and Air Navigators of the British Empire—was incorporated in 1955 
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The church of St Lawrence Jewry, in Gresham Street, as vt appears after its restoration, which has been 
carried out with a scrupulous regard for the beauty of Sir Christopher Wren’s original design. For long 
by tradition the church of the Corporation of London, it has now been officially designated as such. 
Fire and bomb-damage have reduced by two-thirds the number of churches in the City of London: before 
the Great Fire of 1666 there were 107; 1n 1939 only 47. Eighteen of these were seriously damaged or 
destroyed in the raids of 1ggo-1. St Lawrence fewry 1s one of the churches that suffered most severely 
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After several 


All but the street-front and tower was 


A break with tradition has been made in the new building: previously the 


(not to be confused with the Temple, an Inn of Court) 1s the only English Free Church 
site in Holborn Viaduct in 1874. 


records date from 1640 while tts unrecorded origins are older still. 
The church was rededicated in October 1958 in the presence of Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother 
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The City Temple 
in the City; tts 
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which are nowadays 


the head-offices of many well-known banks whose 
feature of the street 
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Lombard Street—the street of banking—was named after the 
Lombard merchants who settled in London about the 12th cen- 
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tury as traders and money-lenders. 
balls, is still used by pawnbrokers. 
and around the present Lombard Street in 
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Fountain House in Fenchurch Street, completed as an office- 
block in 1957, is an example of the post-war trend towards 
high buildings which will become more in evidence as other 
parts of the City are rebuilt. The fourteen-storey block 
embodies shops on the ground floor and provides space for 
car-parks at and below ground-level—an important planning 
requirement in order to relieve congestion on the streets 
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The provision of new offices, needed to replace those destroyed by bombing, gave a rare opportunity to 
improve accommodation. While many concerns moved outside the City, others wanted to keep their head- 
offices close to the financial and commercial centre. In these new offices modern equipment helps to 
save space and time, performing tasks more quickly or even doing some that could not have been attempted 
before. Here, in the head-office of Sun Life Assurance, a Powers Samas machine prints details of policies 
selected or ‘sensed’, as it 1s called, from the fund of information recorded on a punched-card system 


for many cities and towns. 

Today the principal administrative body 
of the Corporation of London is the Court of 
Common Council. This is not merely a 
deliberative body, as are other municipal 
authorities, but an elected legislative assem- 
bly able to amend its own constitution. It is 
non-political. ‘The Court comprises the Lord 
Mayor, twenty-five other Aldermen and a 
number of Common Councilmen. By its 
decisions on reports from the various com- 
mittees (which have executive powers) the 
Court, meeting fortnightly in Guildhall, 
governs the City. The Corporation of London 
has some responsibilities that lie far beyond 
the City itself: for example, with regard to 
markets, health in the Port of London and 
open spaces such as Epping Forest or 
Burnham Beeches. 

These, then, are the people who govern 
the City. But what is the City, and how big 
is it? 

The City of London lies in the heart, 
though it is now but a part, of a huge 
metropolis. It is a mere 677 acres in extent 
and indeed is popularly referred to as 
“the square mile’, while the administrative 
County of Central London covers 117 square 
miles and Greater London some 700. The 
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City’s resident population amounts to just 
over 5000 people. A hundred years ago it 
was in the region of 130,000 but private 
houses have given way to business premises 
and most of the residents have moved out 
into the suburbs and surrounding country- 
side. The day-time population, however, is 
the real indication of the importance of the 
City, for the number of people who come to 
work in it is estimated at about 400,000. 

The City is not an industrial area, any 
more than it is a residential one: it consists of 
offices, warehouses and shops centred around 
the commercial and financial markets. His- 
toric buildings and churches are scattered all 
over it. A few main thoroughfares, numerous 
narrow streets, alleyways and courtyards 
provide access within it and it is linked to the 
outside world by rail and road and above all 
by the river and port. 

Located in the square mile are St Paul’s 
Cathedral, Guildhall and the Mansion 
House as well as the Bank of England, the 
Stock Exchange, Lloyd’s, the Chamber of 
Shipping and the offices of many shipping 
companies; financial houses and the head 
offices of British and foreign banks; the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce; the London 
Court of Arbitration; commercial markets 
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City Temple 

St Bartholomew's Hospital 
Guildhall 

St Lawrence Jewry Church 
Stock Exchange 
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Bank of England 
Royal Exchange 
Mansion House 
Temple Church 
St Paul's Cathedral 


Lloyd's 

Port. of London Authority 
The Monument 
Fishmongers’ Hall 
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Although it lies in the midst of the worst devastation and was itself hit during several of the atr- 
raids, St Paul’s Cathedral escaped serious damage, thanks to the efforts of its volunteer fire-guard 
organization. The clearance of many of the buildings that hemmed it in on all sides has provided 
an opportunity to give it, for the first time, a worthy setting. Various schemes were proposed and 
that of Sir William Holford has now been incorporated into the main long-term plan for the recon- 
struction of the City. Certain buildings will eventually be removed and the space around the Cathe- 
dral will be opened up. Already a paved and tree-shaded garden, where City workers can sit during 
the lunch-hour, gives a foretaste of the way in which St Paul’s will be seen to its best advantage 
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and exchanges; insurance offices; provision- 
markets for meat, fish and poultry; and the 
offices of national, Commonwealth and foreign 
newspapers. In it, also, is the Port of London 
Authority which controls the Port of London 
itself and the tidal waters of the Thames. 


* * * 


Following the Great Fire a_ splendid 
opportunity was presented to replan and 
reconstruct the City to better advantage but, 
despite the fact that Sir Christopher Wren 
presented within a few days a scheme for its 
complete reconstruction according to a 
regular plan, the urgent need for immediate 
rebuilding, which could only be done on the 
lines of the existing streets, caused this to be 
abandoned. Similarly at the 
end of World War II another 
opportunity was presented to 
rebuild the City in a manner 
more fitting to modern needs. 
Indeed certain outline pro- 
posals were already in exist- 
ence, for the Corporation of 
London (keeping as usual 
abreast of the times) had 
consulted experts in 1936. 
War-damage added to their 
problems and presented the 
Corporation with a very com- 
plicated task indeed. They 
had, in fact, to prepare a com- 
prehensive scheme of recon- 
struction for the whole City. 

In working out such a 
scheme it was essential to pro- 
vide for the needs of a com- 
mercial enclave unique of its 
kind. It was also of equal 
importance that the cultural 
and spiritual aspects of the 
City’s life should not be for- 
gotten. Even during the war 
research and study were begun 
and by 1944 preliminary draft 
proposals were published. 

The final report and the 
basic plan upon which the 
Corporation is now proceeding 
was published in 1947 by the 
consultants, Dr Holden and 
Professor (now Sir William) 
Holford. This, modified in 
‘part, is now embodied in the 
County of London Develop- 
ment Plan. 

Briefly, the plan is in two 
stages: a short-term ten-year 


programme and a long-term thirty-year 
plan. The whole scheme recommends the 
redevelopment of the City with office and 
warehouse accommodation of high archi- 
tectural quality, the improvement of main 
traffic-routes and the preservation of build- 
ings of architectural and historic value. 
Special features are the creation of precincts 
for St Paul’s Cathedral, Guildhall and St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; provision of more 
open spaces and improvement of pedestrian 
circulation; increased provision for car- 
parking and adequate day-lighting of build- 
ings and control of their massing and density. 

To achieve balanced development the 
City has been divided into three main 
functional categories: office, commerce and 


Much of the City’s charm lies in tts small tree-shaded courts 
and alleys, which lie just off the busy main thoroughfares. 
Many of these will be preserved in the reconstruction plans 
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The City of London is a curious blend of ancient traditions and up-to-the-minute techniques. This 1s 


nowhere more apparent than in its eating-places which range from (above) the Wimpy bar in the new 
Lyons tea-shop at Bucklersbury House to (below) the crowded, lobster-laden counters of Pimm’s Red House 


waterside commerce. It is thus hoped to 
avoid the over-provision of office-buildings 
and to exclude industrial buildings; industry 
is excluded since it would add to traffic con- 
gestion. The provision of more open spaces 
has a double purpose, for apart from giving 
office-workers somewhere to go during the 
lunch-time break, they are intended to open 
up vistas so that buildings of historic and 
architectural interest may be adequately seen 
and appreciated. 

Great public interest has been shown in 
two of the larger redevelopment sites: the 
area around St Paul’s and the Barbican to 
the north of Guildhall. St Paul’s Precinct is 
the subject of separate proposals, made in 
1956 by Sir William Holford. ‘The precinct 
is to be extended; most of the buildings 
remaining within this area are to be demo- 
lished, while those surrounding it will be 
carefully placed, particularly those facing the 
western forecourt, to form a worthy setting 
for the Cathedral. The scheme will include 
pedestrian terraces to the north and south of 
the Cathedral. These proposals have now 
been approved by the Minister with certain 
modifications and are being incorporated 
into the main plan. 

The Barbican contains the largest area 
(40 acres) cleared by war-damage and the 
intention is to develop the site with 194 acres 
of offices, 34 acres devoted to commerce, 11} 
acres for residential development and open 
spaces of about 6 acres. The main stipulation 
in the plan is that office-buildings shall be in 
the form of tall towers, of about fifteen 
storeys, all surrounded by plenty of light 
and air; an example of this ‘high block’ trend is 
to be seen in Fountain House, Fenchurch 
Street, completed in 1957. Each block in the 
area will rise from platforms about two 
storeys above ground-level; the platforms will 
contain entrance-halls, shopping terraces and 
arcades, showrooms, cafés, restaurants and 
public-houses. In addition it is intended that 
pedestrian-ways will link all sites in the area 
above street-level, thereby divorcing pedest- 
rian from vehicular traffic so as to reduce 
congestion and the risk of accidents. 

Traffic-congestion is of ever-increasing 
importance; this has been tackled in two 
ways. First, all new buildings must provide 
accommodation for cars at or below ground- 
level and must also include space for loading 
and unloading goods-vehicles; secondly, 


fourteen sites have been ear-marked for the 
provision of multi-storey garages. 

Despite all the obstacles a great deal has 
been achieved, Many large office-blocks are 
complete and several historic buildings such 


as Guildhall, the Mansion House, the Bank of 

‘ngland, some of the halls of Livery Com- 
panies and many of the churches have already 
been restored. Of the 28,000,000 square feet 
of floor-space destroyed, nearly half has been 
replaced and the expenditure, including 
repair of damaged buildings, now amounts to 
well over £100,000,000. 

The restoration of historic buildings has 
been carried out with the most admirable 
attention to detail and respect for their 
original design. I have already mentioned 
how Guildhall has been made to live again. 
Now at last some of the badly damaged 
churches have been restored to something 
very like their former glory, while the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to remove heavy-handed 
Victorian accretions. I was astonished when 
I went into St Lawrence Jewry after it was 
completed; it was as though I saw it for the 
first time. Before long there will be others to 
add to the list, perhaps the most famous being 
St Mary-le-Bow—the church of Bow Bells. 

Down by London Bridge is the Monument 
which commemorates the Great Fire of 1666. 
From the top of it you can get a wonderful 
view of London. A short time ago I climbed 
the 311 steps to the public gallery to get an 
impression of how the rebuilding was pro- 
gressing. It was a clear day and the scene was 
indeed stimulating: in every direction the 
outlines of new buildings were reaching up 
to provide London with a new horizon. Much 
has still to be done and another twenty years 
may elapse before the transformation is com- 
plete. A great deal of what we know today 
will remain: the river and its port, its ships, 
tugs and barges, its wharves and warehouses. 
There will still be the famous buildings and 
the fascinating streets and alleys. But it will 
be a cleaner and brighter London with many 
more great blocks of offices, better equipped 
and better designed than their predecessors. 
The main thoroughfares will be wider and 
airier, planned so as to permit a freer flow of 
traffic. There will be more shops and centres 
of culture, like the Mermaid Theatre which 
is to open this year at Blackfriars. Above all, 
there will be more people living in the City: it 
will no longer be deserted when the working 
day is over and this is as it should be, for no 
city can truly be a city without people living 
in it, part of it. 

Those who visit “the square mile’ in 
twenty years’ time may well marvel at the 
blend of old and new which it will by then 
have become. I hope they will also appre- 
ciate the diligent and careful planning of the 
City authorities that will have made it 
possible. 
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The Geographical Film 


in Education 


by G. J. CONS 


With the collaboration of Dr Manvell, Director of the British Film Academy, we have published 
a series of articles on documentary films, paying special regard to their geographical value. In this 
field some films have particular value for education: what they can contribute is seen when they 
are analysed in relation to their power to stimulate the geographical imagination. Mr Cons, who 
here undertakes the analysis, 1s Lecturer in Geography at Goldsmiths’ College, London University 


No person can consider himself educated 
without the power to think geographically. 
Each age has its own geographical perspec- 
tive and without a geographical vision set to 
the gauge of the round earth an educated 
person is lost in this modern age. Hence the 
criterion by which to evaluate geographical 
films and what they contribute to education 
is the degree to which the films can stimulate 
students to think geographically and how far 
they give depth and range to geographical 
vision. 

To make our evaluation we must first 
examine briefly the distinctive way of think- 
ing embodied in the study of geography. Sir 
Halford Mackinder, the greatest British 
geographer, who gave much thought to the 
nature and purpose of geographical thinking, 
stated in his paper The Philosophy of Geography, 
read in 1928 at the International Geographical 
Congress held at Cambridge, that “imagin- 
ation is the specifically geographic mode of 
thought”. As early as 1904 in a lecture to 
teachers of geography he said: ‘‘Geography, 
rightly understood, is a matter of the imagin- 
ation”; and again in the preface to his first 
geography text-book for schools he reaffirmed 
the idea and wrote: “The essence of good 
geography is that it should be accurately 
imaginative”. * 

The geographic mode of thought is thus 
distinguished by its imaginative and therefore 
visual quality; but not by this alone, as 
Mackinder emphasized when he wrote of ‘“‘the 
visualizing eye and the rationalizing eye’. 
All good geographical films are aids to the 
operating of those two “‘eyes’’, which together 
bring geographical truth into focus. On the 
basis of this analysis of the geographical way 
of thinking we may divide geographical films 
into two broad classes: the descriptive and 
the interpretative. The descriptive type is a 
filmic record to aid “the visualizing eye’ — 
the process of visualization, the recall of 
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visual images; it is the type of film that aids 
reproductive imagination. The interpretative 
type aids the perception of relations of 
‘place-folk-work’, a trilogy of ideas which 
summarizes the content of modern geo- 
graphy; this type aids the creative imagina- 
tion. (The classification is a convenient one 
for our present purpose though it is obvious 
that there are many variants of these two 
types.) 

It will be helpful to illustrate the descriptive 
type by taking an extract from Mackinder’s 
writings and discussing it as a treatment for a 
film. In describing the Lower Nile Valley 
Mackinder writes: 


Imagine a vast tawny desert, raised a few 
hundred feet above the sea-level. Imagine a 
valley with precipitous rocky slopes trenched 
into this desert plateau, and the floor of the 
valley carpeted with a strip of black soil, 
through the midst of which winds northwards 
for five hundred miles a silvery navigable river. 
That river is the Nile flowing from where the 
granite rocks of Assuan break its navigability at 
the first cataract to where its waters divide at 
the head of the Delta. From desert edge to 
desert edge across the valley is a crow-fly dis- 
tance of some ten or twenty miles. Stand on one 
of the brinks with the desert behind you; the 
rocky descent falls from your feet to the strip of 
plain below, and away over the floods of the 
summer-time, or the green of the growing 
winter-time, or the golden harvests of the spring, 
you are faced by the opposing wall of rock 
rising to the other desert. The recesses in those 
rock-fronts were carved long ago into mighty 
effigies of kings and gods. Egypt, in this long 
sunken belt, was anciently civilized because all 
the essential physical advantages were here 
combined for men to work upon. 


Readily the camera can capture the ‘shots’ 
of “fa vast tawny desert’, “the precipitous 
rocky slopes trenched into this desert plateau’”’, 
“the floor of the valley”, and so forth; and 
the photographic print, in colour or black- 
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National Film Archive 
Geographical films of a descriptive character, telling stories of human endeavour, at times achieve 
an epic quality. Two that do so are (above) The Conquest of Everest, shot by Tom Stobart in 1953 ; 
and (below) Kon-Tiki (1950), made during Thor Heyerdahl’s adventurous crossing of the Pacific 


National Film Archive 
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y courtesy of the G.B. Film Library 
Among studies descriptive of urban settlements made by the Gaumont British Instructional film unit were 


(above) Singapore (1946), about a great port situated at the focal point of many sea-routes ; and 


(below) Cathedral City—Canterbury which described the life behind the scenes in the precincts 
of an English cathedral. This still shows the Headmaster of the Choir School giving a music-lesson 
y courtesy of the G.B. Film Library 


By courtesy of the GB. Film Lib 
(Above) Tropical Forest Village depicted the lives of shifting cultivators on the Congo forest 
fringes. Here they are building a new village after a periodic move in search of fresh land to till. 


(Below) John Grierson’s early film Granton Trawler, about the work of trawlermen operating in the 
North Sea, gave him the opportunity to photograph one of his most dramatic episodes—the storm sequence 


tional Film . 


By courtesy of the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids 
In Changing Coast, one of several geographical films made for schools by various European coun- 
tries under the auspices of Western European Union, animated diagrams combine with photography to 


show the effects of coast-erosion, as (above) at Durdle Door in Dorset, by (below) wave-action 
By courtesy of the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids 
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By courtesy of Educational Films of Scotland 


In Educational Films of Scotland’s Volcanoes, another of the films for schools made through 
this international cooperative effort, diagrams were used to explain the structure of land-forms 


and-white, will provide not only an illustra- 
tion but a record of geographical facts to be 
analysed and described. Such a series of 
‘still’? pictures of the Lower Nile Valley in 
whatever form, as photographic print, lan- 
tern-slide or film-strip, has a special function 
in depicting the relatively static elements of 
the landscape. But it is obvious that cinema- 
tography has extended the scope of the 
picture as a geographical record. Apart from 
its various techniques the great ‘extra’ of film 
is that it can capture movement. So the film 
of the Lower Nile Valley can be more than a 
succession of ‘shots’ and can bring the land- 
scape vividly to life in such a way as to 
persuade us to identify ourselves with it, to 
admire it and to remember it—therein lies 
the great power of the descriptive type of film 
in the study of geography. 

A descriptive film so made would be 
objective and analytical in its approach; a 
more personal variant of the same type is the 
travel film. As the late Mrs M. E. Anderson 
stated in the introduction to her most 
valuable anthology of geographical descrip- 
tions The Splendour of Earth: “Few of us will 
ever see for ourselves the Grand Canyon of 
Colorado, the Painted Desert, dark Amazon, 
daughter of the Andes, the Mountains of the 


Moon, or the Valley of the Ten Thousand 
Smokes—we must rest content with the 
written word, a photograph or two and 
perhaps a travel film.’ Such travel films are 
made particularly by explorers and moun- 
taineers, and many excellent examples can be 
seen at the film meetings of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

At times this kind of geographical film 
reaches epic quality. The Conquest of Everest, 
produced by Countryman Films and directed 
by Tom Stobart, is more than a personal 
photographic record of the adventurous 
climb. It touches the imagination, it awakens 
the sense of drama. We feel the challenge of 
Everest; we see the mighty mountain in all its 
grandeur, buttressed about with ice and 
snow, and swept with fierce winds; and then 
by the artistry of the film we feel the drama, 
the courage of the climbers, their determina- 
tion and mountaineering skill, the dangers 
and the difficulties. ‘The purpose of the film 
is to give an imaginative experience: the geo- 
graphical facts of scenery, glaciers and so forth 
are incidental to the drama of the climb. 
Another film of this imaginative quality is 
Kon- Tiki. 

There are also many good geographical 
films specifically made for schools, where the 
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Both photographs by courtesy of the G.B. Film Library 


The interpretative type of geogr 
phical film is exemplified by Tt 
Growth of London, a Gaumo 
British Instructional film whi 
was directed by Derek Mayne. 

portrayed by means of animat 
maps and actual photography t. 
expansion of London at vario 
stages of its history from pr 
Roman times to the present da 
(Above) A pictorial map of Tud 
London. (Left) A globe show 
Britain’s position at the cent 
of the land-mass of the wor 
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emphasis is descriptive though the shape of 


‘the film is dictated by a method of teaching 


and limited in length owing to the demands 
of the classroom lesson. This kind is usually 
termed “instructional” and several hundreds 
of them, both sound and silent, have been 
made by a number of film-producing com- 
panies, often in association with educational 
institutions such as the British Film Institute 
in its early days, Educational Films of 
Scotland and the National Committee for 
Visual Aids in Education. The history of this 
field of education has yet to be written. It is 
a story of great enterprise, inspired by a faith 
in films as a distinctive and creative educa- 
tional medium, which has: resulted in Great 
Britain producing many outstanding geo- 
graphical films of the “‘instructional”’ kind, 
unsurpassed anywhere in the world. This 
effort has been much frustrated by the lack of 
financial support from educational authori- 
ties, both national and local. Latterly there 
has been some improvement but there is still 
only a trickle of new geographical films for 
schools, conceived and shaped in accordance 
with the highest standards. In this modern 
age the schools need the screen to project 
changing geographical values; new  geo- 
graphical films of all kinds are required; and 
there is a wealth of experience in making 
them, gained over the last twenty years, which 
is waiting to be fully mobilized. It is a sad 
waste of talent and opportunity. 

One venture must be mentioned, however, 
that gives some hope. A series of films for 
schools on physical geography has been pro- 
duced by international cooperation under the 
auspices of Western European Union. Each 
country accepted responsibility for a par- 
ticular film: Great Britain has produced 
Changing Coast (Gaumont British Specialized 
Film Unit for Educational Foundation for 
Visual Aids in cooperation with the National 
Committee for Visual Aids in Education) and 
Volcanoes (Educational Films of Scotland) ; 
Holland, Coastal Dune Formation; Belgium, 
Underground Water; and France, Glaciers and 
Their Work. Also the United Nations Film 
Board has provided films which have been 
re-edited by the Educational Foundation for 
Visual Aids to make several films such as 
Libya, Eritrea and Ethiopian Cattle-Boy. 

Many films of this kind were produced by 
that first-rate educational film unit Gaumont 
British Instructional under such directors and 
producers as Bruce Woolfe, Mary Field, 
Donald Carter, Frank Wells, Derek Mayne 
and Margaret Simpson, many of whom I had 
the privilege of working with as geographical 


adviser. It is difficult to select representative 
examples. The making of instructional films 
with which I was first associated consisted of 
re-editing existing film material; many hours 
were spent running through the moviola six 
travel shorts entitled ““The Secrets of India’”’ 
and from them, under the direction of Mary 
Field, were composed geographical studies of 
four towns: Bikanir, Udaipur, Darjeeling and 
Katmandu. These films were made effective 
geographically by the use of animated maps. 
Subsequently other studies of urban and 
rural settlements were made; there were 
Mining Centre—Fohannesburg; Singapore; Catk- 
edral City—Canterbury; and again under the 
direction of Mary Field, and made for the 
British Council, there were several village 
studies: A Lowland Village (Lavenham), An 
Upland Village (Tideswell) and also A Market 
Town (Newark). In this field of the geo- 
graphy of settlement there also comes to mind 
Tropical Forest Village which describes the life 
and work of an African village in Northern 
Rhodesia, giving a vivid description cf 
shifting cultivation, and Life in the Pyrenees 
which portrays intimately the rural life in a 
mountain environment. Many films describe 
economic activities, e.g. Fishing-Grounds of the 
World, Tropical Lumbering, Timberlands of 
Canada, etc. Recently some good geographi- 
cal films of the descriptive type have been 
produced by Louis de Rochemont in the 
series entitled ‘“‘Earth and her Peoples”: 
Nomads of the Jungle may be mentioned as an 
example. 

Finally there are many fine descriptive 
sequences in documentary films of great value 
to the study and teaching of geography. In 
teaching the geography of our fishing 
industry I have used Granton Trawler and 
during the storm sequence I have seen 
children grip their desks, so stirred were they 
by the experience; and of course Grierson’s 
Drifters was shown. Indeed it was the 
descriptive power of some of the earlier 
documentaries of Flaherty, Grierson, Wright, 
Watt and others which opened my eyes to the 
educational power of geographical films. 
They showed that by the artistry of film, 
especially its rhythm, landscape could be 
touched with reality. Unreality is the bane 
of the teaching of geography and the genius of 
the documentary film revealed the screen as a 
magic casement through which our geograph- 
ical vision of the earth and its peoples is 
heightened and its sights and sounds become 
not just ‘dead’ accurate but ‘living’ accurate. 
Recent documentary films of geographical 
value have been Song of the Clouds and Foot- 
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By courtesy of the GB. Hilm Library 


The Story of a Disturbance, made in 1936 by Donald Carter, was the first experiment in the use 
of animated maps to interpret geography: it analysed a depression and the resulting wind-system 


hold on Antarctica. Some documentary films, 
such as Basil Wright’s Night Mail and 
Lorenz’s The River are over-long for the 
normal classroom lesson but time should be 
found for these films because of their power 
to evoke an imaginative experience that 
touches the geographical scene to life. 

Let us now turn from the descriptive to the 
interpretative type of geographical film. To 
illustrate the latter we may take The Growth oj 
London. This film was made by Gaumont 
British Instructional under the direction of 
Derek Mayne with Professor T. F. Reddaway 
and myself as supervisors. In the interpreta- 
tive film there is a balance of two intentions: 
the artistic intention to evoke the geog- 
raphical scene and its realities; and the scien- 
tific intention to mediate the rationalizing 
aspect of the subject, the perception o1 
relations. The test of the quality of this type 
of film is in the marriage of the two intentions 
—the artistic and the scientific—and the 
creative power of film shaped their union in 
an original contribution to the geographical 
study of London. At the same time another 
educational impulse of the film is to make our 
children more conscious of their London. 

The Growth of London expresses the inter- 
action of historical and geographical facts. 
It brings out the drama of time and place in 
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the story of London’s growth and in this 
drama, as developed in the film, little is made 
of the dramatis personae who played important 
parts in that long story. The emphasis is 
rather upon the changing urban landscape, 
presenting cross-sections of its form and 
function: at its origin, in Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon times, in Norman times and the 
Middle Ages, and then through Tudor times 
and the succeeding centuries to the present 
day. A town is a developing organism and 
its layout is the result of the interplay of 
geographical and historical facts; site and 
local situation influence growth and the 
shape the growth takes; and the form also is 
much influenced by function. At the nodal 
point of London were focused a unique com- 
bination of advantages of site and situation 
which enabled it to discharge its manifold 
functions—that is, the services which the 
town fulfils to its own inhabitants, to those of 
the rest of our country and to the world. In 
the process of our history London, stage by 
stage, grew in its functions and these are 
mirrored in its urban landscape, its growth in 
size and shape and the variety of its parts: 
the City, Westminster, the Port of London, 
the Cathedrals, the Law Courts, the Univer- 
sity, the markets, manufacturing centres and 
suburbs. The emergence and development of 


London’s functions are thus treated on the 
broad moving canvas of the film in terms of 
cause and effect: the panorama given is not 
merely descriptive but interpretative in the 
geographical sense. 

Another geographical feature of this film is 
the use of animated maps—a map being the 
geographer’s distinctive instrument. Ani- 
mated maps and diagrams are employed to 
analyse kinetically the situation of London; 
for example, the position of London River in 
relation to Europe and its ports. London’s 
central position on the great sea and air 
routes of the world is also demonstrated in an 
illuminating way by using a rolling globe to 
show how these routes converge upon it. 

The first experiment in using animated 
maps as a method of geographical interpre- 
tation was made some twenty years ago in the 
pioneering film The Story of a Disturbance, 
directed by Donald Carter and supervised by 
Sir R. A. Watson, which should have a 
permanent place in any library of geographi- 
cal films. Here animated maps and diagrams 
are the means of giving, with great insight, an 


explanatory account of the structure of a 
‘depression’ and the associated changes of 
weather. Other fine films using this technique 
(but varying somewhat in educational level) 
are Margaret Simpson’s Latitude and Longitude, 
Day and Night, The Great Winds, The Seasons, 
etc., and Mary Field’s studies The Pacific 
Ocean and The Indian Ocean. 

Our final example of the interpretative 
type of film brings us back to the great 
geographer whom I quoted at the beginning 
of this article. It is entitled Great Britain, its 
Geographical Position and is inspired by Sir 
Halford Mackinder’s book Britain and the 
British Seas. In the opening chapter of this 
classic he analysed and interpreted geo- 
graphically, for the first time, the position of 
Britain with the aid of brilliantly devised 
maps. The film, directed by Derek Mayne 
and supervised by myself, was made to 
summarize the main points of Mackinder’s 
analysis and interpretation, and at the same 
time—and this is most important—to animate 
his maps and others suggested by his writings. 
The animation was inspired by one of 


Day and Night, made by Margaret Simpson, was intended for children aged 11 to 13. The English 
village (top) 1s in daylight while Sydney (arrow) is in darkness. The broad band is the equator ; 


the hands of the clock indicate the passage of 24 hours for each complete rotation of the globe 
By courtesy of the G.B. Film Library 


By courtesy of the G.B. Film Library 
Great Britain, its Geographical Position interpreted a chapter in Str Halford Mackinder’s 
book Britain and the British Seas. Britain owes the fact that she does not freeze up, as do 
other countries in similar latitudes, to her situation in an oceanic “‘Gulf of Winter Warmth’ 


Mackinder’s most profound statements on the 
nature of geographical thought: “In a 
pregnant phrase Dr Thring, a former head- 
master of Uppingham, once described geo- 
graphy as a study of shapes and if you include 
the shapes of circulations that is true.” 
The film studies the geographical position 
of Great Britain in terms of shapes and 
circulations. 

The first question of geography is: ““‘Where 
is it?”? So the film shows by animated map 
that the whole of Great Britain lies between 
latitudes 50° and 60° North and, on a revolv- 
ing globe, that our homeland is the most 
northerly of all the populous lands of the 
world. But in spite of the high latitudes we 
have open winters. Again by animation the 
film shows that our islands lie in the “Gulf of 
Winter Warmth”—a great gulf of unfrozen 
sea which penetrates two thousand miles into 
the frozen zone of the northern winter. 
Another important consequence of our 
position is the series of depressions that move 
across the Atlantic Ocean, making our 
weather and climate extremely variable. In 
the film an attempt is made to show the 
structure of a depression in three dimensions, 
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and with it the changes of weather as the 
depression passes over our islands. The 
facts of the continental shelf, the shallow 
British seas and the structural relations with 
the continent of Europe are shown in 
animated maps. In the majestic final 
sequences the world position of Great Britain 
is demonstrated and the circulations of the 
ocean routes move as the globe is turned, 
revealing, for the first time by the creative 
use of animation techniques, the kinetic 
pattern of our sea connections to the Baltic 
Sea, to the Mediterranean Sea and beyond it 
to the Indian Ocean, and across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Lastly, asin The Growth of London, the 
pattern of world air routes focused on London 
is shown, emphasizing the importance of our 
geographical position in the Air Age and its 
great significance for our future. 

Thus by its creative use of animation this 
film touches the geographical imagination in 
a new way so that Great Britain is seen in 
terms of Imago Mundi, not as a static image, 
but as a kinetic image which all educated 
persons should have in mind in order to think 
intelligently about the place of our country 
in the world today. 


